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THE LAST OF THE ROMANS 

By Walter Alison Edwards 
Los Angeles High School 



Last, but by no means least. Nay, though born centuries 
late, he is one of Rome's great men. And he is all the greater 
because of the evil days on which he had fallen. Living at the time 
when the darkness of mediaeval night was already gathering, he 
is a true Roman of the olden time, and if Cicero and Seneca could 
have looked forward through the ages they would have recognized 
in hiTti a kinsman. His very name, Anicius Manlius Severinus 
Boethius, is full of echoes of "the grandeur that was Rome." 
Hardly a generation of republican Rome but records the heroic 
achievements of a Manlius: and if the Anicii, known indeed from 
the third century B.C., did not rise to distinction until imperial 
times, their family then included many great men, one of them a 
wearer of the purple. The name Severinus he shares with the 
greatest saint of the fifth century, the hermit who urged the yet 
unknown Odoacer forward on the road to fame and power. 

But in his day Rome was no longer Rome. Even the long pre- 
tense of a Roman empire was at an end and Italy lay submissive 
under the domination of the Ostrogoths. A mysterious people they 
were, those Goths. Emerging out of the northern darkness in the 
third Christian century, for years they wander to and fro in the 
Danubian provinces, not content with the various abiding-places 
allotted to them by the trembling Emperor of the East. Then, led 
by Theodoric the Amal, they conquer Italy and lay the foundations 
of what promises to be an enduring kingdom. Another genera- 
tion goes by, and the place that knew them knows them no more. 
They vanish completely from European history. The Frank and 
the Saxon built themselves, their institutions, and their languages 
into the Europe that was a-making, and modern Europe is Frank 
and Saxon as well as Latin. But the Ostrogoths, apparently as 
firmly established in Italy as those in France and Britain, faded 
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away and left not a trace behind. What became of them we know 
not. They were a mighty nation when Belisarius led the armies 
of the Eastern Empire against them : when Narses finally wrested 
Italy from their grasp they simply disappear from history and are 
heard of no more. Modern Italy contains Teutonic elements, but 
they were not received from the Goths. It is true that the other 
branch of this race, the Visigoths, maintained themselves longer 
in Spain, to be overthrown finally by the all-conquering Arabs. 
But even their influence in history has been comparatively slight. 
And it is a significant and melancholy fact that almost the only 
thing which today we call Gothic is a style of architecture with 
which this people certainly had nothing whatever to do. 

"The life of man," said the old Saxon councilor, "is like the bird 
which at night when we all sit at the banquet comes flying in at the 
open door. For a few moments it flits about the lighted room, but 
soon it darts out another door into the night. It comes out of 
darkness, lingers awhile in the light, and vanishes again into 
darkness." Such was the history of the Ostrogoths. 

But if their day was short, it was a merry one. They were the 
masters. They dictated terms to the eastern emperor, they con- 
quered Odoacer and drove his Rugians and Herulians out of Italy, 
and for sixty years they ruled that land which had ruled the world. 

It was an extraordinary epoch in the history of the world. All 
the treasures of civilization, material and spiritual, were the pos- 
session of the Romans. Theirs was the wealth accumulated by 
centuries of commerce and industry, theirs the luxury born of an 
old civilization, theirs the prestige of a glorious past. Theirs was 
the learning of the schools, the world's heritage of literature, 
philosophy, and science. In their hands also was the leadership 
in religion, even the eastern churches owning allegiance to the 
Roman pontiff. They knew themselves the heirs of all the ages. 
And yet all this intellectual and material superiority, this latest 
and highest achievement of civilization, is mastered by an upstart 
race of barbarians. Said Solon to Croesus: "I am thinking that 
another will soon possess all your gold if only he has better iron 
than you." The iron in the blood of the Goth proved the better 
metal, and the Roman must submit to his sway. 
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It is difficult for one to picture to himself the conditions of life 
in a Roman community conquered and occupied by the Goths. 
What were the relations of victors and vanquished to each other ? 
On what endurable terms could two races live together, the one 
cultured, luxurious, but conquered, the other ignorant, uncouth, 
but supreme ? There is a certain wasp, so we are told, that attack- 
ing a caterpillar will paralyze its victim by stinging it in the princi- 
pal nerve-center. The living but absolutely helpless body is thus 
made to serve for an indefinite period as food-supply for the wasp's 
young. If I knew the thoughts and feelings of the caterpillar during 
this protracted process of spoliation, I should perhaps have the key 
to the state of mind of the helpless Romans on whose lands and in 
whose houses the barbarians had comfortably settled themselves. 

Doubtless Roman and Goth looked upon each other with mingled 
feelings of contempt and respect. Sidonius Apollinaris, writing 
in the previous century, exhausts the resources of his cumbersome 
rhetoric to express his disgust for the ignorance and boorishness of 
the Burgundians by whom he is surrounded, and prides himself 
on the unassailable pre-eminence conferred on the Roman by his 
literary attainments. And yet the effeminate Roman could but 
tremble before the sturdy manhood of the German. On the other 
hand, the northern warrior surely felt the profoundest contempt 
for the people who tamely submitted to the foreign yoke, standing 
by in ignominious helplessness while Vandal and Goth plundered the 
very city of Rome. But even the rudest Teuton was capable of 
some admiration for this venerable civilization, imposing even as 
it tottered to its fall. The Goth Athanarich, amazed by the impe- 
rial splendor which he beheld in Constantinople, exclaimed, "With- 
out doubt the Emperor is a God upon earth." And many of the 
invaders were shrewd enough to learn from Rome at least one 
invaluable lesson — that of the supremacy of law. Ataulphus, 
the successor of Alaric, recognized the demoralization resulting 
from Gothic lawlessness and declared that for the future he would 
seek the glory of restoring and increasing the Roman name. And 
Theodoric certainly gained from Constantinople and Rome the 
inspiration for his noble conception of a nation in Italy founded on 
justice. 
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As for the status of a Roman under Gothic domination, it was 
not wholly unendurable. To be sure, the very presence in the 
country of the hated and dreaded race must have been galling to 
Roman pride. Moreover the conquerors seized for themselves 
one-third of the land, despoiling the previous owners to that extent. 
But this probably involved less injustice and hardship than one 
might suppose. The fact is that in the fifth and sixth centuries 
large tracts in Italy were still unoccupied and open to seizure and 
settlement without robbing anyone. Pope Gelasius, writing about 
the time of the Ostrogothic conquest, tells us that there were whole 
provinces in which hardly an inhabitant could be found. More- 
over, so far as Theodoric's seizures in Italy are concerned, it was 
principally Odoacer's Germans who were dispossessed and not the 
original Roman owners. We are assured by Cassiodorus, Theo- 
doric's secretary, that Liberius, who superintended the allotment 
of lands to the Goths, discharged the difficult task to the complete 
satisfaction of all, Roman and Goth. And we are reminded that 
the loss of property was more than made up to the Roman commun- 
ity by the increased security which a strong government afforded. 

For, except that it was a foreign domination, Theodoric's rule 
was everything a good government should be. With his whole 
heart he sought the well-being of his people, Roman as well as 
Goth. Justice, stability, peace, general prosperity — civilitas, as 
he was accustomed to call it — this he made the end and aim of 
his government, and he bent all his energies (and they were great) 
toward the achievement of this end. He was extraordinarily 
successful in choosing the right men to serve him, Liberius and 
Cassiodorus and Boethius himself, and by his own example and by 
a rigid supervision he stimulated all officials to honest and efficient 
administration. The chronicles of the times are full of praises 
of his rule. Says Maximian, the bishop of Ravenna, a nearly 
contemporaneous writer: "In his days Italy enjoyed happiness for 
thirty years; he favored industry and rebuilt cities; travelers 
were safe in his domains, and property as secure from pillage in the 
open country as within the walls of the city." One of the cities 
which he labored to rebuild was Rome itself, and bricks stamped 
with his name have recently been found near the Basilica Aemilia. 
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Theodoric recognized the twofold character of the state he ruled 
and he ever respected the national ideals and institutions of each 
half of the population. As the Goths lived under their ancestral 
Teutonic laws, so the social, legal, and governmental institutions of 
the Romans were left undisturbed. The familiar forms were con- 
tinued and the administrative and judicial offices were filled by 
Romans. In fact, the chief reminder the Roman had that the 
empire had passed away was the fact that imperial extortion and 
injustice were at an end and that government now really attained 
the ends for which theoretically it is established. There really 
seems to have grown up a very friendly feeling between the two 
races thus living side by side, and so far as we can see only two things 
operated to prevent an ultimate amalgamation of the two into one 
composite which might possess the good qualities of each. In 
the first place, the Goths were heretics in religion, followers of the 
anathematized Arius, and while they exercised the noblest tolera- 
tion toward those whom they might have persecuted, the orthodox 
Catholics did not meet them in the same spirit, and this difference 
in creed constituted an insurmountable barrier between them. 
Secondly, and partly as an outcome of this religious difference, the 
Eastern Empire waged unrelenting war against the successors of 
Theodoric, a war which must indeed have intensified the national 
feeling of the Ostrogoths but which resulted in their extermination. 

It was under such a government and in such a society that 
Boethius lived. Born about 480 a.d., he early lost his father, a 
man of consular rank, and was intrusted to the supervision and care 
of Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, a Roman of the highest character 
and standing, prefect of the city, leader of the senate, author of a 
history of Rome, devout Catholic. The promising young Roman 
evidently enjoyed the best educational opportunities and seems to 
have made the most of them. He speedily became the greatest 
scholar of his day. He was learned in all the wisdom of the Greeks 
and Romans. In those days it was still possible for one man to 
read all that had been written and to know all that was to be known, 
and Boethius, like Lord Bacon, seems to have taken all knowledge 
to be his province. There is hardly a department of sixth-century 
thought which was not enriched by contributions from his pen. 
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He undertook to interpret in full to his contemporaries the philo- 
sophical systems of Aristotle and of Plato. He wrote comprehen- 
sive treatises on geometry, logic, mechanics, music, astronomy, 
arithmetic, and other subjects. Cassiodorus assures us that even 
those who could read Greek preferred Boethius' translations of 
Greek philosophical works to the originals. He also wrote, prob- 
ably early in life, several books on Christian theology, though the 
genuineness of these is questioned by some scholars on account of 
his apparent indifference to Christianity. Through all these writ- 
ings he exerted a powerful influence over his own times and became 
the great teacher of the centuries that followed. The Middle Ages 
studied Greek philosophy principally, almost wholly, in the pages 
of Boethius, and his treatise on music was long used as a textbook 
in that subject. 

But he was also a practical man of affairs. On several occasions 
Theodoric referred to him various mechanical and practical prob- 
lems for solution. Desiring to impress King Gundobad with the 
mechanical ingenuity of the Romans, Theodoric commissions 
Boethius to construct a water-clock and a sun-dial as gifts for the 
king of the Burgundians. And when Clovis, the Frankish king, 
sent to Theodoric for a cithara-player, the request is referred to 
Boethius. Again the same Boethius is instructed to investigate 
certain complaints which had been made about irregularities in 
the coinage and set matters right. He held various high offices, 
was consul in 510, and master of offices at a later date. In 522, 
doubtless as an honor to him, his two sons were appointed consuls. 
He himself tells us how on that great occasion, at the pinnacle 
both of worldly honor and of paternal pride, he delivered an ora- 
tion in honor of King Theodoric and afterward distributed gifts 
to the acclaiming populace. So splendid was the scene that St. 
Fulgentius beholding it exclaimed: "How magnificent must the 
heavenly Jerusalem be, if Rome, the kingdom of this world, is so 
glorious." Two years later, stripped of honors and wealth, Boe- 
thius died a felon's death at the behest of that same Theodoric. 

Both the accusation and the evidence on which he was condemned 
are involved in much obscurity. He himself says in the first book 
of the Consolation that he was accused of having wished the Senate 
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to be safe; and further that he was charged with having prevented 
an informer from producing certain documents on which to impeach 
the Senate of high treason. He says also that letters were forged 
that it might be made to appear that he had hoped for the liberty 
of the Romans. Besides these forged letters there was against him 
the testimony of certain men whom he denounces as professional 
informers and convicted swindlers. He tells us that he had made 
many enemies by his activity in defeating nefarious political schemes 
and rescuing innocent men from the clutches of official and private 
extortioners. The storm broke upon him when he generously came 
forward to defend a fellow-senator, Albinus, accused of treason by 
Cyprian. He was condemned, unheard, by a senate which had 
been overawed by the king. Contemporary historians declare 
him to have been innocent of any crime, but posterity went even 
further than this. Remembering the orthodox theological tracts 
of his earlier days and associating his fate with that of Pope John 
who died about the same time from hardships suffered in Theo- 
doric's prison, Catholic writers of the Middle Ages ascribed Boe- 
thius' execution to the persecuting zeal of the heretical king and 
claimed him as martyr to the true faith. 

His greatest work, the Consolation of Philosophy, was written in 
prison in the interval between his condemnation and his execution. 
It is one of the world's great books. It gathers up, as another has 
said, all the wisdom of the dead pagan centuries and presents it as 
the last best gift of an expiring civilization to the new world. In 
it he discusses the profoundest questions which have occupied the 
thoughts of man : What is the true meaning of prosperity and adver- 
sity ? What is the highest good ? Why do good men suffer evil 
and bad men prosper ? How is the foreknowledge of God consistent 
with the freedom of the will ? He undertakes to solve the dilemma 
which had troubled many philosophers before him: If there is a 
God, whence comes evil, and if there is no God whence comes good ? 
Throughout the whole work there runs the insistent undertone of 
his own tragedy, and one feels that the discussion is no idle specula- 
tion but that the writer, as Socrates said of himself in the Phaeio, 
has an immediate and profound personal interest in the principles 
he is seeking to establish. 
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The Consolation has always taken a mighty hold upon the hearts 
of men. It was one of the most widely read books in the Middle 
Ages. The mere list of editions in the British Museum covers 
nearly fifty pages of the catalogue. King Alfred translated it into 
Anglo-Saxon, Chaucer and Queen Elizabeth into English. Philip 
the Fair had a copy expressly prepared for him, and Dante pays 
his tribute of honor to " the holy soul who makes the deceit of the 
world manifest to whoso hears him well." It is true that the 
Consolation is not read in these latter days as it once was. To us 
its appeal is not always convincing. There is some truth in Gib- 
bon's rather cynical remark, "Such topics of consolation, so obvious, 
so vague, or so abstruse, are ineffectual to subdue the feelings of 
human nature." And yet, whatever we may think of the philos- 
ophy, there can be but one opinion of the philosopher. Perhaps 
you may not consider the Consolation a great book: you certainly 
cannot escape the conviction that he who wrote it was a great 
man. This time Gibbon is wholly right when he says that the man 
who under such circumstances could write such a book "must 
already have possessed the intrepid calm which he affected to 
seek." 

The general line of thought in the Consolation is easy and natural. 
Book I gives us the story of his wrongs which he recounts to his 
heavenly visitant, Philosophy, to explain bis grief. It is charac- 
teristic of the scholar that in speaking of the circumstances of his 
previous life he makes definite mention only of his library, whose 
very walls with their panels of odorous citron-wood inlaid with 
ivory are dear to his heart. In Book II Philosophy discusses the 
fickleness of fortune and the intrinsic worthlessness of her gifts. 
Book III, assuming that all men seek what they think to be their 
good, asks what the highest good really is. Book IV attacks the 
world-old problem of "truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever 
on the throne," and finds that wicked men, even when apparently 
successful, do not really attain their desires, and that, on the other 
hand, all things work together for good to the good. Boethius 
now expresses himself as convinced and comforted, and proposes 
that Philosophy discuss for his edification the paradox of God's 
foreknowledge and man's free will, after the fashion of Milton's 
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fallen angels, who "found no end in wandering mazes lost" while 
they debated "fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute." 
Boethius will not think of God as less than perfect in knowledge 
and in power; but he also refuses to give up one iota of his belief 
in the freedom of the will, insisting that "it lies in every man's 
hand to mold his fortune as he will." 

There is a good deal of unregenerate human nature in the book, 
in spite of its tone of high philosophy. Occasionally even in the 
midst of most solemn discourse Boethius will interrupt the speaker 
with the very objection which has risen in the mind of the reader 
but which seems too unphilosophical for utterance at such a time. 
When Philosophy has demonstrated by irrefragable logic that the 
bad are always weak and unhappy and never gain the good which 
they mistakenly pursue, Boethius bursts out, "But why then do 
bad men get so large a share of the good things of this life ? Not 
even a philosopher would really prefer poverty and disgrace to 
wealth and honor." And again when Philosophy is explaining, 
after Plato, that immunity from punishment is really a misfortune 
for the evil-doer, he cries out with humorous vexation, "That may 
be so, but all the same I should very much like to see him freed 
from this misfortune, as you call it." In another place Philosophy 
is urging him to despise good fortune and ill alike, but he is un- 
convinced. "Your arguments," he says, "are plausible enough, 
sweetened with the honey of eloquence and poetry; but they do 
not sound the depths of human misery." Now and then he has his 
laugh at human frailties. Most men, he says, seek their highest 
good as blunderingly as a drunk man his home. With a more 
bitter sarcasm he addresses the senators who at the dictation of the 
king had condemned him "because of his excessive zeal for the 
Senate," saying to them, "It will serve you right if no one is ever 
again found to be guilty of that crime!" 

Was Boethius a believer in the Christian religion? Consider 
his theological writings, apparently sincere and certainly orthodox, 
and you will say "yes." Read the Consolation of Philosophy and 
the answer will be an emphatic negative. It seems inconceivable 
that a Christian, the victim of such barbarous injustice, condemned 
by perjured judges on forged evidence and now face to face with 
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death, probably by torture — it seems inconceivable, I say, that a 
Christian thus facing death could be content with such consolation 
as this book offers. Not that it is unchristian. There is nothing 
in it inconsistent with Christian doctrine. But of those treasures 
of consolation peculiar to the Gospel not a word is said. It embod- 
ies the purest and noblest teachings of heathen philosophy; but 
what man who really accepts the promises of Jesus Christ — "My 
peace I give unto you" — "Come unto me ... . and I will give 
you rest" — could in the hour of supreme trial and darkness rest 
content with the approximations and deductions of human specula- 
tion? How then are we to explain the theological treatises? 
Nitzsche cut this Gordian knot by asserting that Boethius never 
wrote them. Bertius, on the other hand, made the Consolation a 
Christian work by assuming that in its present form it is incomplete. 
He thought that the author intended a final chapter or book setting 
forth the teaching and promises of our Lord as the climax of com- 
fortable truth. In support of this view it is alleged that the book 
ends abruptly, as if the writer, his argument unfinished, had laid 
down his pen only because he heard the footsteps of the executioner 
approaching. But this theory is certainly untenable. The line 
of thought of the book does not lead up to Christianity, but on the 
contrary is complete as it is. A concluding chapter on the consola- 
tions of the Gospel would be as much out of place as Milton's "pilot 
of the Galilean lake" who follows after Phoebus and Hippotades 
and Camus, reverend sire. The facts probably are that in his 
early years, as the ward of the loyal Catholic, Symmachus, Boethius 
interested himself in Christian speculation and wrote the treatises 
on the Trinity, etc. But he was at least indifferent to Christianity 
as were indeed many of the literary men of those early centuries. 
Evidently the calm intellectualism of the classical philosophers 
appealed to him more than the mysticism and the rapture of the 
new faith, and it was to them and not to the Judean prophet that 
he instinctively turned in his hour of need. There are, however, 
occasional indications of acquaintance with Christian thought, 
indications which do not surprise us in a Roman of the sixth cen- 
tury, who had read widely and thought deeply on the problems of 
existence. For instance, one passage refers, rather vaguely, to 
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be sure, to the Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory; another 
speaks of angels and demons as ministers of God's will. Of greater 
significance is what may be called the Christian tone of certain pas- 
sages, notably of the chapters upon free will and foreknowledge, and 
of that noble paragraph with which the book concludes and which 
may well form the conclusion of this discussion: "God is ever 
looking down from above on all things .... bestowing rewards 
upon the good, punishments upon the wicked. Nor is it in vain 
that we repose in him our hopes and prayers; when they are right- 
eous they cannot be unavailing. Turn then from vice, practice 
virtue, lif t your minds to righteous aspirations, direct your humble 
prayers on high. Unless you wish to play the hypocrite there is 
laid upon you the necessity of right conduct, while you live your life 
before the eyes of an all-seeing judge." 

"Boethius," says Simcox, "comes nearer to the feeling and tone 
of the writers of the first century of our era than any of his pre- 
decessors after the younger Pliny, or any of his successors until 
we come to Petrarch." Later in time than Apuleius and Fronto, 
he is more ancient than they, for he has in him more of ancient 
Greece and Rome at their best. And for that very reason he is 
more modern than they, for the classical spirit, of which he had so 
large a share, confers immortality, and nobility of character such as 
his can never become obsolete. 



